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TO  THE  METHODISTS  OF  CENTRAL  VIRGINIA, 

CONCERNING 

WM.  MONROE’S  “REPLY,  &c.” 


BY  A PRESBYTERIAN*, 


METHODISTS  ! 

MANY  of  you  have  taken  high  offence  at  the 
Pastoral  Letter,  lately  published  by  the  Lexington  Presbytery.  No 
sooner  did  that  letter  appear,  than  a general  explosion  of  wrath  was 
heard  among  you  ; the  statements  respecting  the  Methodists  were  pub- 
licly denounced  as  a tissue  o flies,  vnisrepresentalions^A^d  abuse  ; and 
the  Presbytery  were  threatened  with  a severe  castigation,  from  the  pens 
of  more  than  one  writer.  Accordingly,  a “Reply”  to  the  Letter  has 
just  been  published  under  the  name  of  William  Monroe,  one  of  your 
circuit  riders. 

The  Presbytery  cannot,  I presume,  take  up  the  controversy  with  an 
individual,  however  decent  his  language,  and  weighty  his  arguments 
may  be  ; much  less  would  it  befit  them  to  notice  a private  production 
tilled  with  bitter  words  and  poor  reasoning. 

But  the  controversy  ought  not  to  rest  in  its  present  state  : hitherto 
it  has  produced  nothing  but  misunderstandings,  and  irritated  feelings. 
Your  writer  takes  the  Letter  as  a declaration  of  war  ; and  he  has  come 
forth,  brimful  of  rage  and  valour,  to  the  battle.  If  he  be  a proper  re- 
presentative of  your  sentiments,  then  we  had  better  fight  it  out  at  once, 
and  conclude  with  a firm  and  lasting  peace,  if  such  a peace  be  you; 
desire. 
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But  why  all  this  rage  about  the  Pastoral  Letter  ? The  Presbyter y 
had,  or  thought  they  had,  serious  grounds  of  complaint  against  you  ; 
especially  against  your  circuit  riders.  Some  things  of  common  occur- 
rence, and  others  which  had  lately  occurred,  showed,  in  their  view, 
such  an  unfriendly  spirit,  and  such  unfair  dealing,  that,  without  some 
change  or  explanation  the  apparent  peace  between  the  two  societies 
could  be  no  longer  maintained  To  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue,  they 
resolved  to  address  a Letter  to  their  churches  ; stating  the  causes  of  dis- 
satisfaction, and,  at  the  same  time,  defending  their  doctrines  and  insti- 
tutions against  the  perpetual  attacks  of  your  society.  The  Letter  was 
not  intended  for  the  eyes  of  Presbyterians  alone  : it  was  printed  for 
public  inspection  ; so  that  you  might  have  full  opportunity  to  know  its 
contents,  and  might  take  your  measures  accordingly. 

Mr.  Monroe  and  others,  have  called  it  an  abusive  letter.  But  why 
call  it  so  ? It  contains  no  railing  ; no  sweeping  and  villifying  epithet  is 
applied  to  you.  There  is,  as  thei'e  ought  to  be,  an  undisguised  and 
candid  statement  of  things,  which  are  complained  of  as  unfriendly  and 
unfair,  and  therefore  calculated  to  produce  a rupture  between  our  so- 
cieties That  statement  is  followed  by  a proposal,  that  you  declare 
whether  those  things  are  so  or  not  ; and  whether  it  be  your  desire  and 
intention  to  treat  us  as  brethren  to  be  loved,  or  as  enemies  to  be  des- 
troyed. 

What  would  you  have  ? If  they  felt  aggrieved,  must  they  bear  it  in 
mute  submission  ? If  they  complained,  must  they  conceal  the  causes  of 
dissatisfaction  ? If  they  stated  the  causes,  must  they,  as  has  been  de- 
manded, specify  every  particular  act,  and  produce  witnesses  to  prove 
matters  of  public  notoriety  ; matters  which  every  man  in  the  country 
knows,  or  may  know,  by  inquiring  for  himself? 

The  Presbytery  not  only  express  what  they  have  against  you,  in  as 
moderate  language  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit ; but  they 
have  thrown  in  several  conciliatory  sentiments  ; forth'1  purpose,  it  ap- 
pears, of  inducing  you  to  keep  your  temper,  and  to  meet  them  in  a 
Christian  spiiit.  They  declare  that  they  aim  not  to  produce  an  open 
rupture  and  angry  controversy  ; but  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a friendly 
understanding  on  the  subjects  oi  complaint.  They  also  express  a hope, 
that  the  more  candid  and  liberal  among  you,  may  exercise  a moderating 
influence  over  the  rest ; & check  that  course  of  conduct  towards  Presby- 
terians, which  must  otherwise  produce  the  most  disagreeable  consequen- 
ces This  healing  sentiment,  Mr.  Monroe  is  pleased  to  construe  into  a 
design  to  sow  dissensions  among  you,  and  in  order  to  deter  any  of  vou 
from  acting  a moderate  part,  he  brands  all  who  shall  do  so,  with  "the 
character  of  “half-hearted  and  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  God.”* 


*It  may  be  well  enough  to  notice  the  following  specimen  of  Mr.  M’s  wit. 
The  Presbytery  had  said  that  justice  to  themselves,  &e.  required  them  “to 
]ay  aside  false  delicacy,  &c.”  To  which,  Mr.  M gives  the  lollowingturn: 
“I  always  suspected  their  delicacy  towards  us  was  false,  &c.”  This  is  keen 


The  acts  complained  of  by  the  Presbytery,  are  these: — the  severe 
denunciations  frequently  heard  from  your  pulpits  against  the  Presbyte- 
rian ministry  and  church  -the  violent  abuse  of  their  doctrines  as 
hellish  and  ruinous  to  souls  ; ar.d  the  circulation  of  scandalous  pam- 
phlets, against  individuals  among  our  clergy  and  people.  Such  conduct, 
connected  with  friendly  professions,  they  considered  not  only  as  injuri- 
ous, but  as  indicating  a double-dealing  policy. 

Mr.  Monroe  is  silent  about  all  these  charges  except  the  last.  He 
therefore  tacitly  admits  their  truth,  as  he  well  may,  for  they  are  unde- 
niable. Nor  does  he  deny  that  circuit  riders  and  others  among  you, 
have  zealously  circulated  personal  scandals  against  Presbyterian  min- 
isters and  people.  He  only  pretends  to  find  great  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining what  scandalous  production  the  Presbytery  alluded  to.  O (one 
at  least  he  was  not  ignorant,  for  he  professes  his  knowledge  of  it  ; if 
that  was  the  only  one  be  knew  of,  whence  the  difficulty  ? But  he  hap- 
pened to  hit  on  the  right  one  ; — and  so  doubtless  you  all  did  : — for  the 
eager  zeal  of  the  carriers  of  that  scandal  soon  made  you  all  acquainted 
with  it.  Yet  you  had  not  declared  war  against  us,  when  your  agents 
carried  on  this  underhand  scheme,  to  bring  reproach  upon  us.  Out - 
side , all  yet  wore  the  face  of  peace.  Mr.  Monroe  is  bitterly  offended  at 
the  charge  of  “double-dealing.”  By  what  name  should  the  Presbytery 
call  that  piece  of  conduct  ? 

Mr.  Monroe  says  that  the  cautious  manner  in  which  the  Presbytery 
allude  to  the  pamphlet  in  question,  confirms  t’ne  truth  of  its  scandalous 
statements.  As  to  that  matter,  I will  only  say  that  the  reason  why 
the  Presbytery  barely  allude  to  the  production,  obviously  was  this, 
that  their  business  was  not  with  the  author  of  the  publication,  but  with 
the  officers  of  your  society,  who  were  its  God-fathers,  and  who  put  out 
the  scandal  to  nurse  as  the  adopted  offspring  of  Methodism. 

In  addition  to  the  forementioned  /acts,  the  Presbytery  mention  oth- 
ers, which  indicate  a spirit  of  hostility  in  you  against  all  other  denomi- 
nations of  Christians.  Some  of  these  Mr  Monroe  passes  over  in  si- 
lence. To  others  he  makes  reply.  The  first  of  these  is  your  “ prose - 
lyttng  spirit 

The  good  man  acknowledges  that  you  rejoice  to  see  your  own  con- 
verts become  members  of  your  society  : — and  that  is  all  ! But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  charges  Presbyterians  with  having,  by  persuasion  and 
by  terror,  induced  many  of  those  awakened  under  your  preaching,  to 
join  the  Presbyterian  church. 

But  perhaps  your  preachers  ascribe  rather  more  to  their  preaching 
than  justly  belongs  to  it— and  fancy,  if  a person  have  heard  them,  and 

wit  ; but  let  us  see  where  the  edge  cuts.  False  delicacy  in  all  such  case9 
signifies  “a  tender  forbearance  to  tell  another  his  fault,  when  he  ought  to  be 
told  of  it.”  If  there  be  any  sense  in  Mr.  M’s  witty  turn,  it  means,  that  the 
Methodists  ought  to  have  been  sooner  rebuked  for  their  conduct  towards 

Presbyterians'!  Mr.  M.  had  better  let  edged  tools  alone. 
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shortly  after  profess  religion,  that  he  must,  of  course,  have  been  “awa- 
kened”  by  their  thunder ; and  not  by  the  noiseless  discourses  of  “sleepy 
preachers,”  as  some  of  your  preachers  have  called  ours,  even  from  the 
pulpit. 

And  surely,  Mr.  Monroe  must  have  forgotten  how  common  a boast  it 
is  among  you,  that  such  and  such  proselytes  never  had  any  religion 
until  they  became  Methodists  Cases  of  this  sort  frequently  occur;  and, 
you  must  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  little  else  than  cold 
hypocrisy  among  Presbyterians.  Indeed,  this  has  been  proclaimed 
from  your  pulpits.  The  necessary  inference  is,  that  Methodists 
ought  to  make  proselytes  by  all  means,  in  order  to  make  Christians  of 
them. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  here,  that  perhaps  proselytes  to  Methodism,  as 
well  as  other  proselytes  whether  in  politics  or  religion,  may  be  inspired 
with  a new  zeal  from  the  mere  fact  that  they  havechanged  sides.  They 
may  feel  anxious  to  justify  the  change,  by  assigning  some  adequate  rea- 
son ; and  what  reason  so  good  in  this  case,  as  conversion  ? The  distin- 
guishing trait  of  your  religion  is,  you  know,  a hot  and  noisy  enthusiasm. 
Were  it  not  for  that  your  religion  would  be  no  better  than  Presbyteri- 
anism. Proselytes,  finding  that  to  be  a distinction  and  a test  ofyour  pi- 
ety, would  naturally  conclude,  that  when  they  began  to  shout,  thev 
bad  got'a  new  conversion.  I do  not  say  that  you  all  make  so  much  of 
that  boiling-hot  enthusiasm.  Many  of  you  seem  to  judge  of  religion  by 
its  moral  effects,  just  as  we  do  ; and  to  think  that  empty  barrels  some- 
times make  the  loudest  sound. 

The  next  thing  noticed  by  Mr.  Monroe,  is  the  charge  that  your 
preachers  make  “constant  attempts  to  form  societies  in  the  heart  of 
congregations,  fully  supplied  with  means  of  grace.”  Thf*  meaning  of 
the  Presbytery  is  perfectly  evident.  They  consider  such  conduct  in 
one  denomination  towards  another,  as  calculated  to  excitp  jealousy,  and 
suspicion  of  hostile  intentions.  They  mention  it  expressly  as  a cause 
of  such  suspicion  and  nothing  mce.  But  Mr.  Monroe  will  not  so  un~ 
derstand  them,  lie  will  have  them  to  mean  that  the  Presbyterians 
possess  an  exclusive  right  of  dominion  over  certain  tracts  of  country. 
Having  invented  this  meaning  for  them,  he  takes  occasion  from  it  to 
launch  against  them  the  stale  slander,  that  they  are  aiming  at  an  esta- 
blishment of  religion.  Waxing  most  sublimely  patriotic,  he  bestrews 
bis  page  evith  figurative  encomiums  on  our  civil  and  religious  liberties; 
and  indignantly  rebukes  this  arrogant  claim  of  dominion  in  spiritual  afi- 
fairs.  He  warns  all  patriots  to  awake,  and  beware  of  the  Presbyteri- 
ans. He  bemoans  Mr.  Jefferson’s  “hand,  now  palsied  in  death,  and 
mouldering  in  the  grave:”  but  hopes  that  “the  same  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberties , bequeathed  to  us  by  our  heroic  sires,  will  be  handed 
down  by  us  to  our  rising  progeny,  undiminished  and  unimpaired.” 

Now  in  answer  to  all  this  rant,  J say  first,  that  the  only  time  when 
the  question  of  an  establishment  of  religion  came  before  the  Legislature 


6f  Virginia,  the  Presbyterians  opposed  it  in  every  shape ; and  by  their 
exertions,  probably,  turned  the  scale  against  the  measure.  For  proof 
I refer  to  the  documents  then  presented  to  the  General  Assembly,  and 
published  since  in  pamphlet  form,  in  1816  ; furnishing  a most  trium- 
phant refutation  of  this  most  groundless  and  absurd  slander. 

In  the  next  place,  let  me  ask  you  what  are  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  Methodism  ? 1 doubt  the  public  do  not  generally  understand 
them  ; perhaps  many  among  youi  selves  are  not  aware  how  much  the 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches  differ  in  their  government  and 
rules.  Since  Mr.  Monroe  is  so  hot  for  civil  and  religious  liberties,  and 
sounds  so  loud  an  alarm  of  danger  to  those  liberties  ; let  us  see  where 
the  danger  lies,  and  whether  Methodism  or  Presbyterianism,  tend  most 
to  exclusive  dominion.  Mr.  Monroe  has  given  us  noisy  declamation  on 
the  subject  : I shall  give  you  facts  and  reasons. 

The  government  of  the  Methodist  church  is  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  itinerating  clergy . The  people  have  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  bishops  and  circuit  riders,  in  conference,  make  all  the  rules 
and  regulations'  of  the  society  ; and  these  rules  made  by  the  clergy  only, 
the  people  under  their  care  are  bound  to  obey,  under  pain  of  the  high- 
est punishment  that  the  church  can  indict.  These  rules  too,  the  cler- 
gy can  alter  at  pleasure,  to  suit  their  own  views  and  circumstances. 

As  the  people  of  your  society  have  no  liberty  of  choice  in  the  forma- 
tion of  laws  ; so  neither  have  they  the  liberty  of  choosing  their  pastors. 
Your  bishops  and  clergy  ordain  ministers,  without  allowing  you  or 
your  delegates  to  judge  of  their  fitness  ; and,  then  the  bishop  appoints 
your  pastors  from  among  them,  according  to  his  own  good  pleasure. 

One  rule  made  foryou  by  your  bishops  and  circuit  riders,  is,  that  you 
shall  not  refer  your  civil  disputes  to  the  civil  courts  of  your  country.  Paul 
blamed  the  Corinthian  Christians  for  going  to  law  before  their  heathen 
persecutors.  Your  clergy  seem  to  hold  the  Christian  magistrates  of 
our  country,  as  unfit  to  judge  Methodists,  as  if  they  were  heathen  ma- 
gistrates and  persecutors.  If  you  want  some  one  to  judge  between 
you,  the  clergy  direct  you  by  the  faw  they  have  made,  to  go  to  the  min- 
ister whom  the  bishop  has  appointed  you,  and  to  get  his  permission  to 
choose  Methodist  arbitrators.  Though  you  are  allowed,  nominally, 
to  choose  the  arbitrators,  yet  as  you  must  first  gain  permission  to  do  so 
from  the  circuit  rider,  he  possesses  the  power  to  control  your  choice. 
He  may  require  what  terms  he  will,  as  the  condition  of  granting  you  a 
trial  ; — and  for  all  this,  and  for  all  else,  he  is  not  responsible  to  you  in 
any  way. 

The  same  remarks  apply  with  still  more  force  to  the  trial  of  your 
members  for  ecclesiastical  offences.  You  have  the  form  of  a hearing 
by  the  society,  or  by  a select  number  ; but  the  circuit  rider  controls  the 
whole  business,  lie  directs  who  shall  hear  the  case  ; he  is  in  fact,  the 
supreme  judge.  And  if  he  please  to  pronounce  you  guilty,  and  to  blot 
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cut  your  names  by  an  arbitrary  decree,  who  can  call  him  to  an  account? 
Not  you. 

But  perhaps  you  answer,  “we  may  appeal  to  the  quarterly  confer- 
ence.” And,  if  you  do,  you  hardly  mend  the  matter  ; for  your  preach- 
ers have  still  the  supreme  power  over  the  case. 

Now,  suppose,  that  song  of  yours  should  prove  to  be  a true  prophecy, 
that  “the  Methodists  will  take  the  world,”  what  would  become  of  “the 
Same  civil  and  religious  liberties  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  heroic  sires.” 
Would  they  be  “undiminished  and  unimpaired  ?”  Let  us  calmly  and 
rationally  view  the  consequences,  if  Methodism  should  gain  a decisive 
preponderance  in  Virginia.  Would  not  Methodist  bishops  and  cir- 
cuit riders  have  complete  possession  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties? 
Let  us  state  particulars. 

1.  Our  civil  courts  of  justice  would  be  broken  up,  by  that  rule  which 
requires  Methodists  to  bring  their  differences  before  the  circuit  rider, 
and  have  them  decided  by  his  permission,  and  through  his  agency  in 
the  first  instance.  The  circuit  rider  may  indeed  permit  extraordinary 
cases  to  go  before  a civil  court.  But  the  history  of  Popery  proves, 
that  when  clerical  power  has  once  got  the  ascendancy,  it  can  and  will 
go  the  whole  length.  Will  not  the  same  principle  that  led  your  bishops 
and  circuit  riders  to  bring  your  civil  affairs  under  the  control  of  the 
circuit  riders,  lead  them  also  to  complete  the  plan,  and  to  confine  all 
decisions  to  your  church  courts,  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  admit? 
They  now  have  the  power  to  do  so.  Even  as  the  rule  now  stands, 
whenever  Methodism  prevails,  your  itinerating  clergy  will  in  effect  be 
our  justices,  judges,  and  chancellors;  they  will  direct  all  our  judicial 
proceedings,  and  enact  the  statutes  by  which  they  shall  be  governed. 

2.  Our  state  legislature  will  have  nothing  left  to  do  except  perhaps 
to  mind  those  subordinate  affairs,  with  which  the  Methodist  clergy  may 
not  choose  to  trouble  themselves.  Should  a Methodist  majority  per- 
mit them  to  pass  judicial  laws,  what  force  would  they  have  when  the 
clerical  law  of  Methodism  takes  all  judicial  proceedings  under  clerical 
jurisdiction?  The  clerical  conference  would  be  the  supreme  legisla- 
ture  ; and  would  probably  vote  the  civil  legislature  to  be  a useless  body. 

3.  The  government  of  the  country  would  then  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
complete  clerical  aristocracy  ; a self-appointed  body,  neither  chosen 
by  the  people  over  whom  they  rule,  nor  responsible  to  them  for  any 
act  whatever.  Methodtst  bishops  and  circuit  riders  would  in  the  ful- 
lest sense  be,  the  Lords  of  the  land. 

If  any  one  should  argue  that  this  system  of  clerical  despotism  can 
never  be  carried  into  execution,  because  the  people  would  revolt  a- 
gainst  it  : — 1 answer,  by  stating  the  fact,  that  it  has  for  an  age  been 
successfully  executed  on  almost  the  whole  body  of  Methodists, 
Some  few  have  revolted  ; but  the  system  is  daily  gaining  strength,  and 
spreading  through  the  country.  The  spiritual  lords  themselves  are  pro- 
pagating it  with  fiery  and  indefatigable  zeal and,  no  wonder,  for  in 


addition  Jo  pious  motives^  they  have  universal  dominion  before  theii 
eyes,  and  it  is  all  to  be  their  own. 

I am  not  bound  to  account  for  your  tame  submission,  and  zealous 
devotion  to  this  spiritual  despotism.  The  fact  is  unquestionable.  Pope- 
ry is  a proof  of  the  possibility  of  such  a system  becoming  universal, 
and  of  its  power  to  infatuate  the  understanding,  and  to  bewitch  the  soul 
with  incurable  fanaticism. 

I will  mention  some  of  the  means  by  which  your  clergy  gain  such  am 
ascendancy  over  your  minds. 

They  govern  nearly  all  your  reading.  Their  book  system  answers 
the  double  purpose  of  drawing  money  from  your  pockets,  and  of  infu- 
sing bigotry  into  your  minds.  They  impress  you  with  the  belief  that 
it  is  your  duty  to  buy  books  almost  exclusively  from  them  ; and  the 
reading  which  they  furnish  you  with,  is  mostly  controversial,  and  ah 
most  exclusively  Methodistical.  It  is  calculated  to  prejudice  you  strong* 
ly  against  all  other  denominations  5 to  give  you  perverted  views  of 
their  doctrines,  and  unfavorable  opinions  of  their  character.  With  the 
same  view,  they  generally  keep  you  from  associating  with  other  Chris* 
tians  in  religious  charities.  They  will  not  generally  unite  in  circula- 
ting the  Bible,  except  Clarke’s  Commentaries,  or  Wesley’s  Notes  go  a 
long,  and  turn  it  all  into  Methodism.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Tract 
Societies,  and  Sunday  Schools.  Societies  must  circulate  Methodise 
Tracts,  and  in  the  Schools,  Methodist  doctrines  must  be  taught,  else 
your  preachers  generally  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  It  is  not 
enough  that  those  institutions  are  not  sectarian  at  all : — they  must  be 
Methodist  Societies,  or  meet  the  frowns  of  your  preachers.  These 
facts,  and  others  which  might  be  added,  shew  ihat  it  is  the  policy  of 
your  clergy  to  control  your  understandings,  and  to  bring  all  your 
views  and  feelings  into  complete  subserviency  to  their  purposes. 

Another  part  ofthelr  policy  is  nearly  connected  with  this.  It  is  to 
throw  all  calm  exercise  of  the  understanding  into  contempt  ; to  fill  the 
minds  of  their  disciples  with  a wild  and  shouting  enthusiasm,  and  to  set 
them  in  pursuit  of  a visionary  sort  of  perfection. 

By  such  means  they  have  succeeded  in  drilling  the  majority  of  their 
followers  into  as  slavish  devotees  as  ever  the  Pope  had  in  the  days  of 
Iris  glory. 

The  public  may  now  judge  whether  Methodism  have  a tendency  to> 
preserve  our  “civil  and  religious  liberties.” 

As  to  Presbyterianism,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  in  all  our  judica- 
tories the  delegates  of  the  people,  are,  or,  if  they  please  may  be,  a ma- 
jority ; in  our  church  sessions,  the  elders  chosen  by  the  people  have, 
in  fact,  the  whole  power,  and  every  church  has  the  right  of  choosing 
its  minister.  By  such  a system,  clerical  usurpation  is  effectually  pre- 
vented : the  clergy  themselves  have  no  control  of  any  thing,  by  which 
the  rights  of  the  people  can  be  affected.  W ere  our  church  even  establish* 
cd  by  law,  though  the  people  might  suffer  much  from  the  law  itself.  yH 
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they  could  suffer  nothing  from  the  clergy  : nor  could  the  clergy  gain 
any  thing  wort!)  seeking  from  an  establishment.  On  the  contrary,  the 
odium  they  would  suffer  from  the  mere  fact  of  an  establishment,  would 
do  them  a hundred  times  more  harm,  than  all  which  they  could  reap 
from  the  measure  would  benefit  them.  They  have  no  motive,  there- 
fore<  to  desire  an  establishment.  The  people,  at  all  events,  would  still 
rule  in  their  own  church. 

I shall  next  touch  upon  the  subject  of  ministerial  support ; though  it 
come  not  next,  either  in  the  Letter  or  the  Reply. 

Mr.  Monroe  candidly  acknowledges,  that  you  liberally  support  your 
ministers,  lfso,  the  practice  of  reviling  our  ministers  from  your  pul- 
pits, as ‘‘money  preachers,” — as  regarding  nothing  but  money  in  their 
labours,  was  a shameful  trick,  and  called  for  exposure. 

Mr.  M.  thinks,  however,  that  our  ministers  labour  much  less  in  pro- 
portion to  their  salaries,  than  yours  do.  He  talks  of  the  laborious  ri- 
ding, and  frequent  preaching  of  the  circuit  riders,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  farms  and  schools  of  our  ministers  on  the  other.  But  if  a circuit 
rider  labour  in  riding  far,  be  labours  so  much  the  less  in  study.  A do- 
zen or  two  of  sermons  may  serve  him  all  his  days  ; for,  by  thetimehe 
has  exhausted  them  in  one  circuit,  he  goes  to  another.  He  gets  them 
so  well  by  rote,  that  the  delivery  of  them  becomes  a trifle,  and  the  stu- 
dy of  them  nothing.  Besides,  the  preparation  which  your  preachers 
make  for  the  ministry  costs  them  little  or  nothing. 

Our  ministers  after  years  of  Study  and  expense,  become  settled  pas- 
tors each  of  one  or  two  congregations  ; where,  fora  succession  ofyears 
they  must  prepare  a new  sermon  or  two  every  week  ; and  so  far  as 
they  are  enabled,  perform  family  visitation,  catechise  youth,  visit  the 
sick,  &c.  If  they  have  schools  and  farms  it  is  neatly  always  through 
necessity,  not  through  choice. 

Mr.  M.  seems  to  have  a most  contemptible  opinion  of  those  minis- 
ters “who  give  themselves  unto  reading,  or  study”  He  says,  they 
“slumber  over  their  books  in  retirement.”  He  must  pursue  his  own 
taste,  or  as  Paul  says,  “if  any  man  be  ignorant,  let  him  be  ignorant;” 
Our  ministers  probably  labour  more  in  acquiring  knowledge,  and  pre- 
paring fur  the  pulpit  than  most  of  yours  labour  in  all  ways  whatever. 

Your  ministers  have  not  only  a cash  salary  for  themselves,  for  their 
wives,  and  lor  their  children  ; but  they  call  on  you  also  to  provide 
them  houses  and  furniture,  and  fuel ; to  supply  their  tables,  their  riding 
horses,  and  travelling  expenses  ; in  short,  to  provide  fully  for  all  their 
wants.  Were  ours  so  provided  for,  they  would  have  less  to  do  with 
farms  and  schools. 

1 object  not  to  your  liberality  to  your  clergy  ; — but  let  them  cast  no 
more  loul  aspersions  about  “money,”  upon  others  who  are  less  ade- 
quately supported. 

Nothing  in  the  Letter  excited  such  violent  clamour  among  you,  as 
the  allusion  to  the  contributions  which  your  slave  members  pay  for 
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ihe  support  of  your  preachers.  Yet  , after  all  the  rage  which  it  has  ex* 
t iled,  and  ail  the  charges  of  falsehood  and  lying,  it  has  drawn  from 
you  ; the  substantial  fact  is  not  only  ascertained  but  acknowledged. 
The  Presbytery  call  those  contributions  a “tax.”  which  Mr.  Monroe 
softens  into  “opportunities  to  contribute.”  The  effect  is  much  the 
same.  No  one  could  seriously  believe  that  the  Preshytpry  meant  a 
compulsory  tax.  They  have  just  before  called  the  burdensome  hospi- 
tality occasioned  by  your  system,  a “tax.”  Mr.  M.  could  understand 
them  there  to  mean  a voluntary  tax.  In  fact,  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  call  any  permanent  expense  which  custom  or  circumstances 
impose  on  us,  a tax. 

How  stands  the  case  ? Besides  public  collections,  your  clergy  call 
upon  you  once  a quarter,  to  contribute  in  Society,  for  their  support. 
The  custom  is,  for  each  member  who  can,  to  give  a quarter  of  a dollar 
at  least.  Such  being  the  customary  rule,  every  member  of  course  feels 
an  obligation  to  have  bis  cash  forthcoming  ; not  only  because  he  may 
think  it  a duty,  but  because  it  is  expected  of  him,  and  his  character 
and  standing  in  Society,  in  some  measure  depends  on  a compliance 
with  the  rule.  Every  one  knows  that  customary  rules  have  often  as 
much  force  as  legal  requirements.  Now,  ifyour  preachers  have  been 
in  t lie  habit  of  giving  the  poor  negroes  an  “opportunity  to  contribute;” 
unless  at  the  same  time,  they  let  them  know  that  nothing  was  expected 
of  them  ; then  they  do  in  a proper,  if  not  in  the  highest  sense,  tax 
your  slav"4  members.  We  Presbyterians  give  slaves  no  such  “oppor- 
tunities” to  pait  with  their  pittance  of  cash  ; and,  we  hear  no  com- 
plaints from  them  about  this  neglect.  But  the  more  we  have  enquired 
ori  this  subject,  the  more  are  we  convinced  of  the  substantial  correct- 
ness of  the  Presbytery’s  statement.  What  then,  must  we  think  of  the 
man  who  can  indulge  himself  in  a strain  of  coarse,  and  noisy  invective 
against  the  Presbytery,  when  he  knows  at  the  same  time,  that  your 
preachers  have  received  in  a series  of  years,  many  thousand  dollars 
from  the  slaves  in  these  Southern  states  ? Some  of  your  preachers 
have  endeavoured  to  divert  public  attention  from  the  only  real,  com- 
mon sense  meaning  of  the  passage  under  consideration  ; and  by  putting 
a different  construction  on  the  words,  have  striven  hard  to  excite  pub- 
lic sympathy.  And,  we  confess,  that  this  attempt  has  not  been  alto- 
gether a failure. 

Pew  rents  are  another  theme  of  declamation  among  your  preachers, 
who  boast  of  your  contributions  being  voluntary  and  free. 

They  are  not  more  so  than  ours ; for,  when  we  subscribe  to  our  mi- 
nisters, or  assess  a rent  on  our  pews,  we  exercise  as  free  a discretion  as 
you  do  in  your  frequent  contributions  of  ready  money.  Our  ministers 
being  engaged  as  permanent  pastors,  we  resort  to  subscriptions  and 
assessments  in  order  to  ascertain  and  secure  the  salary. 

We  are  attached  to  the  Pew  system  for  several  reasons.  It  gives  us. 
an  assigned  place  for  each  family  to  sit  together,  as  they  do  at  home: 
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makes  our  contributions  for  the  minister  more  regular  and  equitable* 
than  loose  collections.  But  above  all,  it  secures  the  right  of  choosing 
our  ministers,  The  meeting-house  is  made  the  property  of  those  who 
built  it,  and  who  pay  all  expenses.  Those  families,  as  owners  of  Pews, 
regulate  the  salary  business  as  they  please.  Generally,  they  form  a 
constitution  which  directs  how  the  salary  shall  be  raised  ; and  without 
the  consent  of  the  majority,  no  minister  can  be  supported  in  the  church. 

At  the  same  time  an  ample  provision  of  free  seats  is  generally  made 
for  strangers,  poor  people,  and  slaves,  who  are  all  welcome  to  enjoy 
full  privileges,  without  being  called  upon  for  their  dollar  a year  to  the 
preacher.  Mr.  M.  has  alluded  to  some  case  of  a stranger  being  turned 
out  of  a Pew.  lie  must  be  hard  run  for  objections  to  mention  a thing 
so  rare.  Nearly  always  a stranger  on  entering  our  churches,  finds  a 
welcome  reception  wherever  there  is  room.  On  occasions  which  draty 
many  strangers  to  our  churches,  all  seats  are  usually  made  free. 

Let  this  suffice  for  our  defence  on  a subject  too  unimportant  to  occu- 
py much  room  in  a controversy,  wherein  far  more  weighty  things  are 
at  issue. 

Minor  subjects  being  now  disposed  of,  l come  to  Mr.  Monroe’s  ar- 
guments on  the  DOCTRINAL  subjects  of  the  Letter.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a charge  made  against  our  ministers,  in  relation  to  doctrines  that 
snay  previously  require  a brief  notice.  Mr.  M.  says,  that  our  “divines 
generally,  in  their  pulpits,  conceal  the  prominent  features  of  the  Cal- 
viniari  system  ; and  preach,  or  seem  to  preach,  the  doctrine  of  free 
grace  and  general  redemption.^ 

Let  me  inform  Mr.  M.  and  his  fellow-divines,  that  the  doctrine  of 
free  gr^ce  was  a Presbyterian  doctrine,  for  ages  before  Methodism  ex- 
isted. As  to  general  redemption,  if  it  mean  not  universal  salvation, 
but  only  the  sufficiency  of  Christ’s  atonement  for  all  believers  whosoe- 
ver they  may  be  ; then,  I can  tell  Mr.  M.  also,  that  this  was  a part  of 
the  Presbyterian  system,  when  as  yet,  if  Dr.  Clarke’s  theory  be  true, 
the  Deity  did  not  even  foresee  the  existence  of  your  Society.  These  doc- 
trines are  as  prominent  in  our  system,  as  any  other  doctrines. 

But  our  ministers  are  charged  not  only  with  seeming  to  preach  Meth- 
odism, but  with  concealing  the  doctrines  of  Decrees,  Election,  Predes- 
tination, &c. 

Perhaps  the  shortest  way  to  dispose  of  this  charge,  is  to  state  the 
case  in  the  following  way,  and  leave  it  to  the  public  judgment. 

Many  texts  of  Scripture  do  certainly  teach  decrees  of  God,  Election, 
and  Predestination.  Whatever  construction  we  give  those  texts,  they 
are  nevertheless  parts  of  that  Revelation  which  all  preachers  profess  to 
teach. 

Whether  do  Methodists  or  Presbyterians  most  frequently  preach  on 
those  texts,  and  introduce  them  into  their  sermons  ? And  when  Meth- 
odists quote  those  texts  in  their  sermons,  do  they  ever  leave  them  to  car- 
ry their  own  sense  into  the  minds  of  their  hearers  ? Qr,  do  they,  take 
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care  to  clothe  them  with  Wesley’s  or  Clarke’s  criticisms,  lest  the  na^ 
ked  Scripture  might  appear  too  much  like  Calvinism  ? Let  the  can* 
did  judge. 

I proceed  to  the  doctrine  of 

ELECTION. 

The  argument  of  the  Pastoral  Letter  is  a very  plain  one.  If  God 
alone  converts  the  sinner,  then  he  chooses  whom  he  will  convert.  He 
first  makes  choice  of  a sinner,  and  then  converts  him.  That  being  es- 
tablished, the  remaining  point  admits  of  no  dispute;  namely,  that  God 
always  purposed,  or  chose  to  convert  those  whom  he  actually  does  con- 
vert. This  is  all  that  we  mean  by  Eternal  Election. 

This  argument  carries  such  evidence  with  it,  that  no  Arminian  can 
meet  it  with  a direct  contradiction.  He  must  set  out  with  something 
like  an  admission  of  the  premises  ; and  then  stir  up  a dust,  under  co- 
ver  of  which  he  may  evade  the  conclusion.  Such  is  Mr.  Monroe’s  shift,. 
Let  me  blow  his  dust  away,  and  shew  you  what  a twisting  and  doub- 
ling course  he  has  taken  to  get  out  of  the  scrape. 

He  begins  with  the  admission  that  “the  efficient  power  of  converting 
sinners  is  in  God  alone:”  “This,”  he  says,  “has  never  been  question- 
ed or  doubted  of  among  the  Methodists.”  Nor,' can  he  deny  that  G <d, 
in  some  sense,  determined  from  all  eternity  whom  he  would  convert : 
but,  if  by  this  we  mean  that  he  determined  “absolutely  and  uncondi- 
tionally whom  he  would  convert,”  he  says,  he  does  not  admit  the  po- 
sition. 

He  objects  not  to  an  eternal  determination,  provided,  it  be  not  abso- 
lute, but  conditional,  Such  a conditional  determination  is  absurd.  Take 
a particular  sinner,  say  Paul,  God  either  always  knew  that  he  would 
convert  Paul,  or  he  knew  it  not.  There  is  no  middle  in  this  case,  be- 
tween knowing  and  not  knowing  a thing.  If  God  did  know  it, 
then  he  had  determined  to  convert  Paul  ; he  had  determined  it  posi- 
tively and  unchangeably  ; for,  how  could  he  know  that  he  would , with* 
out  having  decided  whether  he  would  or  not  ? 

If  God  did  not  always  know  that  he  would  convert  Paul,  then  he 
had  no  determination  about  it , for,  if  he  had  determined  the  matter  he 
must  have  known  it. 

This  Arminian  notion  of  conditional  determinations,  applies  only  to 
an  ignorant,  weak,  dependent  being. 

The  argument  of  the  Letter  is,  that  if  God  alone  converts  sinners* 
then  he  always  knew  and  determined  beforehand  whom  he  would  con- 
vert. Mr.  M.  would  not  say,  whether  God  knew  and  determined  or 
sot  ; but  raising  a dust  with  his  “if,”  and  his  “absolute,”  he  posts  a* 
way  to  another  “if.” 

“If,”  says  he  “by  the  sovereign  grace  of  God  they  mean  an  immedi- 
ate, irresistible  act  of  grace,  we  are  opposed  to  the  sentiment.” 

Some  of  our  old  writers  used  the  term  “irresistible”  to  distinguish 

that  act  of  God’s  “efficient  power,”  by  which  the  sinner  is  converted* 


it  docs  no  violence  to  the  mind,  but  delivers  the  heart  from  bondage  % 
it  rices  not  force  the  sinner,  but  creates  him  anew  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Mr.  M.  has  admitted  that  the  “efficient  power  of  converting  sinners 
is  in  God  alone.”  That  efficient  power,  is,  I presume,  a power  which 
cjfe.cts,  decides,  and  brings  to  pass  the  conversion  of  the  sinner.  If  not, 
what  is  it?  Mr.  Monroe  keeps  clear  of  the  point  ; he  only  tells  us  it 
is  not  irresistible  grace  ; or,  in  other  words,  it  is  not  “efficient  power.” 
More  dust. 

lie  next  proceeds  to  tell  us  what  he  allows  to  God  in  the  conversion 
of  sinners,  and  a curious  piece  of  doctrine  he  makes  of  it.  Me  does,  in 
fact,  ascribe  the  conversion  of  the  sinner  to  himself.  Me  ascribes  all 
to  the  sinner,  except  two  things.  The  first,  is,  “initial  grace,”  by 
which  the  will  is  made  free,  and  man  is  constituted  a moral  agent ; and 
the  second,  is,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  in  what  he  calls  “demon- 
stration of  the  spirit.”  This  last  phrase  is  put  in  merely  for  a blind. 
It  cannot  mean  here,  what  Paul  meant  by  it,  namely,  miracles  in  proof 
of  the  Gospel.  Nor  can  it  mean  any  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
decides  the  sinner’s  conversion,  or  works  on  the  impressed  bearers 
more  than  on  the  rest : for,  the  only  effect  which  he  ascribes,  both  to  his 
initial  grace,  and  to  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  is,  that  the  sinner 
is  thereby  enabled  “to  receive  or  reject  the  Gospel.”  It  amounts  to 
nothing  more,  after  all,  than  constituting  man  a moral  agent  ; so  that 
he  can  ciioose,  whether  he  will  “receive  or  reject  the  Gospel.” 

Then,  he  says,  “God  has  predetermined  to  convert  those  who  re- 
ceive the  Gospel,  and  yieldto  its  influence.”  Now,  if  that  change  of 
mind  which  is  expressed  by  receiving  and  yielding  to  the  influence  of 
the  Gospei,  be  not  conversion  ; — what  is  conversion  ? If  there  be  any 
sense  in  Mr.  M ?s  language,  it  must  signify,  that  God  predetermined  to 
convert  the  sinner,  after  he  had  converted  himself.  And,  so,  this  is  Mr. 
M’s  “efficient  converting  power  of  God.”  It  is  exercised  as  much  on 
the  unconverted,  as  on  the  converted. 

According  to  this  system,  God’s  efficient  power  and  grace  do  noth- 
ing in  effect  for  man,  but  to  constitute  him  a moral  agent,  with  power 
to  receive  or  reject  ; and  to  reveal  the  Gospel  for  moral  agents  to 
preach  or  not,  as  they  may  happen  to  choose. 

He  says,  “it  is  thus,  (by  initial  grace,)  that  man  is  constituted  a mo- 
ral agent,  and  properly  accountable  for  his  actions.”  Well,  what  would 
fallen  man  be  by  nature , and  without  this  “initial  grace  ?”  Depraved, 
no  doubt,  with  base  passions,  and  a perverse  will,  like  a natural  brute 
beast,  but  not  “accountable  for  his  actions;”  that  is,  not  a sinner,  not 
liable  to  guilt  and  punishment.  On  these  principles,  it  is  grace  that 
makes  man  a sinner.  The  only  sut  e and  universal  effect  of  grace,  is  to 
snake  man  guilty,  and  to  expose  him  to  eternal  misery.  This  initial 
grace  does  not  take  away  our  depravity,  it  only  renders  us  accountable 
for  it.  Now,  after  grace  brings  man  into  this  guilty  and  miserable 
•condition,  it  leaves  him  (according  to  Mr.  M.)  to  work  his  way  out  h? 
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irttfral  agency,  If  he  will ; but  it  does  not  bring  him  out.  It  does  not  se- 
cine  ihe  recovery  of  a single  sinner  whom  it  has  made  guilty  ; but  lets 
multitudes  sink  to  hell  in  the  depravity  for  which  he  has  made  them  ac- 
countable. Paul  says,  “by  grace  are  ye  saved.”  Your  writer  is  au- 
thorized by  his  principles  to  say,  “by  grace  are  ye  damned,  by  your- 
selves are  ye  saved.” 

Your  teachers  have  strange  notions  of  moral  agency.  Mr.  M.  says, 
“if  nothing  can  take  place  but  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  will,  then 
man  is  no  longer  a moral  agent.  He  rings  about  twenty  changes  on 
this  assertion  ; but  it  is  all  mere  assertion  at  last.  He  offers  not  a sin- 
gle reason  in  support  of  it  It  is  so,  because  it  is  so.  Childish  reason- 
ing this,  and  none  but  children  should  be  convinced  by  it. 

But  Mr  Monroe  does  indirectly  bring  a serious  charge  against  our 
Saviour,  in  relation  to  this  matter.  Jesus  said,  “the  Son  of  man  goeth, 
as  it  was  determined;  but  woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  he  is  betrayed.” 
How  monstrous  ! To  denounce  a woe  against  a man  who  was  not  a 
moral  agent  ; who  brought  to  pass  what  was  determined  before. 

1 wonder  what  your  teacheis  mean  by  moral  agency  ! The  phrase 
is  perpetually  in  their  mouths  ; ready  to  be  let  forth  whenever  they  are 
at  a loss  for  argument  ; — but,  they  never,  to  my  knowledge,  explain 
what  moral  agency  consists  in.  They  seem  to  mean  by  it,  almost  any 
thing  that  militates  against  the  sovereign  counsels  of  God. 

When  you  Arminians  yourselves  are  not  thinking  of  Decrees,  you 
practically  admit  that  moral  agency  consists  only  in  the  power  of  ration- 
al judgment,  and  the  power  of  acting  according  to  our  judgment. 

Brutes,  ideots,  persons  in  sleep,  cannot  judge  rationally  ; therefore, 
they  are  not  moral  agents.  Persons  of  weak  understanding  are  deem- 
ed less  guilty,  than  those  who  have  a clear  discernment  of  what  is 
right  and  wrong.  Slaves  driven  by  a master,  are  not  so  much  moral 
agents  as  their  masters  ; because  they  have  not  so  much  power  to  act 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  understandings.  A crime  is  great- 
er when  deliberately  committed,  than  when  the  doer  of  it  was  hurried  to 
action  by  some  sudden  excitement : plainly,  because  he  had  not  in  the 
latter  case,  so  much  power  to  form  a rational  judgment. 

Nothing  destroys  moral  agency,  but  what  destroys  either  the  power 
of  rational  judgment,  or  the  power  of  acting  as  the  judgment  dictates. 

Hence,  we  are  not  the  less  moral  agents,  because  our  actions  are  fore- 
seen, either  by  God  or  man.  We  never,  in  our  practical  affairs,  think, 
of  excusing  a criminal,  because  some  discerning  person  foretold  his  con- 
duct. We  perceive  at  once,  that  one  person’s  discernment  does  not 
destroy  another  person’s  understanding,  and  will,  or  power,  to  act.  In- 
finite discernment  can  no  more  have  such  an  effect,  than  human  dis- 
cernment. One  person’s  knowledge  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  ano* 
ther’s  power. 

But  we  always  make  allowance  for  the  circumstances  in  which  a man 
is  placed  3 because  his  power  of  judging  and  of  acting,  are  influenced 


by  his  circumstances.  A man  brought  up  in  ignorance,  is  not  so  high 
ly  accountable,  as  one  who  has  had  a good  education  ; nor  a man  in 
bondage,  as  one  who  is  free. 

Now  our  Divine  Judge  will  make  full  allowance  for  the  circumstan- 
ces of  our  situation.  He  will  hold  us  just  so  far  accountable,  as  by  his 
Providence  he  has  enabled  us  to  discern,  and  to  do  what  is  right. 

I trust  no  Christian  will  deny  that  Divine  Providence  governs  our 
circumstances  in  this  world.  And,  if  God  orders  even  the  fall  of  a spar- 
row, and  numbers  the  hairs  of  our  head— and,  if  he  is  infinitely  wise, 
and  knows  our  frame,  he  may  see  perfectly  how  we  would  act  under 
all  possible  circumstances.  Then,  suppose  that  God  orders  our  cir- 
cumstances ; now,  as  he  always  intended  to  order  them,  is  it  not  plain, 
that  this  plan  of  his  overruling  Providence,  is,  in  effect,  the  very  sys- 
tem of  Decrees  which  is  so  much  opposed?  And,  since  we  do  know 
on  the  one  hand,  that  God  rules  all  our  concerns  by  his  Providence  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  has  endowed  us  with  rational  judgment, 
and  the  power  of  acting  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  minds  : it  is 
evident  that  his  Providence  does  not  destroy  our  moral  agency  ; and 
therefore,  his  Decrees,  which  are  the  plan  of  his  Providence,  do  not  de- 
stroy it.  He  holds  us  accountable, just  in  proportion  as  his  Provi- 
dence, that  is,  his  Decrees,  permit  us  to  errercise  the  powers  of  a moral 
agent. 

Whosoever  leaves  this  simple  theory  of  moral  agency,  and  adopts 
the  notion  that  foreknowledge,  and  Divine  Decrees,  or  what  is  to  the 
same  effect,  Divine  Providence,  destroy  moral  agency,  need  go  but  a 
step  further  to  Atheism  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  Fatalism  on  the  other* 
He  must  either  deny  the  sovereign  Providence  of  God,  to  preserve  mo- 
ral agency  ; or  he  must  deny  our  moral  agency  to  maintain  a Provi- 
dence ; — and  this  is  the  true  idea  of  Fatalism.  Your  Divines  may  de- 
claim as  much  as  they  please,  but  a candid  mind  may  easily  perceive 
that  their  notions  of  moral  agency  are  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of 
On  overruling  Providence.  A little  further,  and  Atheism  will  be  the 
inevitable  result. 

Let  us  proceed  now  to  the  general  doctrine  of 
DIVINE  DECREES. 

On  tjiis  subject  also,  the  argument  of  the  Pastoral  Letter  is  remarka- 
bly plain.  God  must  have  created  the  world  according  to  a previous 
plan  in  his  mind ; for  the  absence  of  a plan  or  scheme  of  operations, 
faould  argue  not  only  a want  of  wisdom,  but  even  of  common  rational- 
ity. Admitting  then,  that  God  had  a plan  of  Creation  and  Providence, 
the  only  question  that  remains,  is,  whether  he  succeeded  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plan,  or  whether  he  has  been  defeated. 

Mr.  Monroe  takes  the  ground,  that  God  could  not  execute  a plan  of 
IProvidence,  which  admits  the  existence  of  sin  among  his  creatures. 

He  attempts  to  sustain  his  ground  with  the  argument  that  God  “can- 
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-mot  lie  ; that  the  purity  of  his  nature  places  him  at  an  infinite  distance 
from  sin.” 

Now,  had  the  Presbytery  said,  that  God’s  plan  of  Providence  ad- 
Emitted  of  sin  in  God  himself,  Mr.  Monroe’s  argument  would  applv.  He 
does  so  state  the  matter,  as  to  leave  his  reader  to  infer,  that  such  was 
the  plan  of  Gcd  which  the  Presbytery  described.  B.ut  he  could  not 
understand  them  to  mean  any  other  sin,  than  the  sin  of  creatures. 
Mr  M’s  argument  is  wide  of  the  mark  ; unless  sin  in  creatures  is  sin 
in  God  ; for,  otherwise,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  say,  that  be- 
cause God  is  holy,  therefore,  be  could  not  in  his  scheme  of  Providence, 
admit  the  existence  of  sin  among  his  creatures.  Now,  we  know,  that 
in  the  actual  course  of  his  Providence,  he  does  admit  the  existence  of 
all  the  sin  that  takes  place.  We  say,  his  actual  Providence  is  accord- 
ing to  the  scheme  which  he  had  in  view  at  the  creation.  If  Mr  Mon- 
roe had  met  the  point  fairly,  he  would  have  admitted  this,  or  denied  it 
explicitly.  He  takes  his  stand  on  the  assertion,  that  “God  would  not 
execute  a plan  which  admits  the  existence  of  sin  among  his  creatures.” 
Ifhe  believe  that  God  had  any  plan,  scheme,  counsel, or  design,  when 
he  created  the  world  ; he  has  affirmed  that  God  was  defeated  in  his 
design  ; for,  whether  God  intended  to  admit  sin  or  not,  sin  exists  a- 
mong  his  creatures. 

The  Presbytery,  supposing  that  this  might  he  admitted  j proceed 
Jo  shew  the  consequences  of  the  admission.  They  argue,  that  if  the 
first  sin  was  a defeat  of  God’s  counsel,  then  every  subsequent  sin  was 
another  defeat.  But  a government  so  constantly  defeated  in  its  plans 
must  be  unworthy  of  confidence  ; and  every  thing  in  earth  and  heaven 
is  rendered  insecure.  The  Presbytery  affirm,  that  man  is  a moral  ar- 
gent ; but,  they  deny  that  moral  agency  is  of  such  a nature,  as  to  ena- 
ble the  creature  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  his  Maker.  “Moral  agen- 
cy,” they  say,  “will  doubtless  exist  in  heaven  ; and,  if  it  can  break 
She  plans  of  God,  it  can  break  his  promises  ; so  that  the  Christian  is 
not  only  uncertain  of  reaching  heaven  ; but,  should  he  arrive  at  that 
happy  world,  he  must  be  uncertain  of  his  continuance  there.”  Such 
is  the  plain  argument  of  the  Presbytery. 

Mr.  Monroe  fancies  that  he  has  entrapped  them  by  the  following  ar- 
gument. ‘“But,  if,”  says  he,  “the  Divine  decree  secure  the  continu- 
ance of  the  saints  in  heaven,  they  are  free  from  danger,  whatever  use 
they  may  make  of  their  moral  agency.  Here,  they  have  involved  the 
Almighty  in  a sad  dilemma  ; for,  it  is  fully  evident  that  nothing  but 
the  abuse  of  their  agency  could  endanger  their  continuance  in  heaven  ; 
and,  if  the  decree  of  God  secure  their  continuance  there  while  they 
are  liable  to  abuse  their  agency  ; then,  they  may  breed  disturbance  a- 
mong  the  angels,  &c.  ; and  there  is  no  redress.” 

The  whole  ground  of  this  argument,  is,  that,  if  moral  agency  exist 
;n  heaven,  the  decree,  or  grace  of  God  cannot  prevent  the  abuse  of  it : 
that,  if  the  saints  in  heaven,  be  moral  agents  at  all,  they  must  be  lia- 
ble to  abuse  their  agency. 
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This  opinion  about  moral  agency  Mr.  Monroe  must  intend  either 
to  ascribe  to  the  Presbytery,  or  to  profess  for  himself. 

He,  surely,  cannot  mean  to  ascribe  it  to  the  Presbytery  ; for  the  no- 
tion that  a saint  may  sin  in  heaven,  contrary  to  the  purpose  and  grace 
of  God,  is  the  very  notion  which  they  mainly  oppose  in  their  argument 
They  take  it  for  .granted,  that  if  a saint  ever  should  sin  in  heaven,  he 
could  not  continue  there.  I cannot  impute  to  Mr.  Monroe  so  much 
knavery,  or  folly,  as  he  would  be  guilty  of,  if  he  meant  to  ascribe  to 
the  Presbytery  the  principle  that  the  saints  are  liable  to  abuse  their  a- 
gency  in  heaven. 

He  must,  therefore,  mean  to  declare  it  as  his  own  view  of  the  subject; 
and  it  is  perfectly  conformable  to  all  the  ideas  of  moral  agency  that 
be  has  expressed  in  his  Reply. 

If  he  adopts  the  principle  as  his  own,  then  he  does  in  the  fullest 
sense  admit  all  the  consequences  which  the  Presbytery  ascribe  to  the 
doctilne  ; that  the  counsels  and  promises  of  God  may  be  frustrated  by 
the  moral  agency  of  creatures.  Mr.  Monroe  acknowledges,  in  sub* 
stance,  that  “every  tiling  is  insecure  both  in  earth  and  in  heaven.” 

But  unable  to  look  Iris  own  frightful  conclusion  full  in  the  face  ; or 
else,  wishing  to  veil  its  horrid  features  from  the  notice  of  his  readers  ; 
he  desperately  plunges  into  the  very  jaws  of  Calvinism.  He  exhorts 
us  to  “seek  by  faith  and  prayer,  that  assimilation  to  the  Divine  like- 
ness which  will  cause  us  to  aspire  continually  after  deeper  and  closer 
communion  with  God,  until  we  pass  the  vale  of  death;  and  then  bind 
us  in  voluntary  and  delightful  allegiance  to  the  Eternal  throne,  and 
make  it  our  element  to  plunge  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  God-head’s 
boundless  sea.” 

If  my  poor  intellect  comprehends  the  meaning  of  this  super-celes- 
tial rhapsody,  it  signifies  in  our  mere  earthly  dialect,  that  the  likeness 
of  God,  or  what  is  the  same  thing;  a holy  character  once  obtained} 
will  insure  our  growth  in  grace,  while  we  live;  and  after  death  will 
insure  our  eternal  allegiance  to  God. 

This  doctrine  he  recommends  as  much  better  than  Calvinism.  The 
bewildered  man  ! Itjs  Calvinism — with  one  exception . Calvinism  as- 
cribes our  perseverance,  here  and  hereafter,  to  the  promise  and  grace 
of  Gou  ; Mr.  M.  ascribes  no  part  of  the  saint’s  security  to  God  ; but 
assigns  the  saint’s  own  goodness,  and  that  gotten  solely  by  his  own 
seeking,  as  the  cause  of  the  whole  effect. 

But,  lest  finding  so  much  Calvinism  in  his  doctrine  of  perseverance, 
he  should  start  off  some  other  way  again,  1 must  hedge  him  up  on  all 
sides'. 

You  will  not  deny  that  Mr.  Monroe,  either  does  believe,  or  does 
not  believe,  that  those  who  possess  the  divine  likeness  will  infallibly 
persevere  in  holiness  forever. 

Let  us  suppose,  first,  that  he  does  believe  it.  Then,  in  that  case, 
^hat  becomes  of  his  argument,  that  the  saints  in  heaven  “are  liable 
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to  abuse  their  agency  ?”  And,  why  does  he  argue  at  afi  against  the  se* 
eurity  of  the  saints  ? 

Again,  he  must  believe  there  is  some  cause  of  this  infallible  perse- 
verance, of  saints.  He  clearly  assigns  their  “assimilation  to  the  divine 
Fikeness,”  as  * hat  “which  will  cause  them  to  aspire  continually,  &c.” 

Let  me  ask  you  whether  Adam  and  Eve  had  not  at  least  as  perfect 
an  assimilation  to  God,  as  any  of  their  fallen  children  have  on  earth  ? 
And,  vvhetherthe  angels  had  not  all,  at  first,  as  perfect  a likeness  to  God, 
as  any  saint  will  have  in  heaven  ? Yet,  our  first  parents  fell  on  earth, 
and  many  angels  fell  from  heaven.  Can  that  same  likeness  to  God 
be.  of  itself,  an  infallible  security,  or  a sure  cause  of  perseverance; 
when  the  most  perfect  creatures  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  have  found  it 
insufficient  to  secure  them  ? 

Since  this  cause  of  perseverance  lias  failed  so  strikingly  ; what  other 
cause  will  Mr.  Monroe  assign  ? Moral  agency  ? He  says,  it  is  liable 
to  be  abused;  and  so,  it  most  certainly  is,  when  It  ft  to  itself.  And,  I 
would  ask,  whether  Adam  and  the  angels  were  not  moral  agents  too, 
when  they  fell  ? This  cause  is  the  least  to  be  depended  on  of  any  ! 
What  else,  brethren  ? Where  shall  we  go  for  a cause  of  the  saint’s  per- 
severance, either  on  earth  or  in  heaven?  Shall  we  ask  help  of  men,  or 
angels  ? Alas  ! what  can  they  do  for  us,  when  they  could  not  secure 
themselves?  Why  not  go  to  our  Father  in  heaven,  and  acknowledge 
shat  He,  and  He  only,  is  the  great  and  sufficient  cause  of  the  infallible 
perseverance  of  saints  ? But  he  has  not  caused  all  his  holy  creatures  to 
persevere.  We  cannot  rely  on  his  mere  ability  to  secure  us  ; we  must 
see  a promise  ; that  is,  we  must  know  that  he  not  only  can , but  will 
secure  us;  moral  agency,  and  all : in  a word,  we  must  know  that  he 
has  unchangeably  decreed  our  eternal  perseverance  ! i ! 

Here,  rnethinks,  I see  some  ofyou  start  back  with  horror,  exclaim- 
ing Calvinism / 

Let  us  then  suppose,  in  the  second  place,  that  Mr.  Monroe  does 
not  believe  io  the  infallible  perseverance  of  the  saints,  either  on  earth,  or 
in  heaven.  In  that  case,  he  does  in  the  fullest  sense  admit,  that  no  one 
is  secure  either  on  earth  or  in  heaven  ; God’s  most  absolute  promises, 
and  most  anxious  care,  can  insure  no  one’s  happiness.  I hope,  then, 
that  for  consistency,  and  for  truth’s  sake,  Mr.  M.  will  never  more  de- 
clare against  the  honor  of  his  Maker,  that  the  saints  have  God’s  pro- 
mise of  Eternal  Life. 

We  come  now  to  th^  subject  of 

DIVINE  FOREKNOWLEDGE. 

Mr,  Monroe  says  he  has  long  since  concluded,  that  no  finite  mind 
can  give  a safe  and  clear  theory  on  the  subject.  By  which  confession, 
I understand  him  to  signify,  that  he  finds  it  impracticable  to  reconcile 
God’s  omniscience  with  his  Arminian  sentiments.  He  can  neither  ad- 
mit, nor  deny  Foreknowledge,  without  running  his  Arminianism  into 
an  alarming  predicament. 
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Being  sorely  puzzled  himSelf,  he  thinks  to  puzzle  us  with  this  ques- 
tion and  argument.  “Can  the  Almighty  create  an  agent  whose  future 
volitions  will  be  properly  contingent  in  his  own  view  ?”  “If,”  says 

he,  “they  admit  that  he  can,  they  concede  the  point : and,  if  they  con- 
tend that  he  cannot,  they  gain  nothing  ; for  that  would  limit  his  power, 
and  make  discernment  the  only  infinite  attribute  of  his  nature.” 

My  answer  is  this  ; I admit  fully  that  Divine  Power  can  produce  an 
agent  of  any  limited  and  consistent  faculties  and  constitution  whatever. 
The  production  of  the  agent  is  all  that  power  has  to  do  in  the  case  ; 
and,  I grant  that  power  to  be  infinite.  But  now,  after  power  has  done 
its  office,  and  the  agent  is  created  ; will  Mr.  Monroe  admit  the  “infi- 
nite discernment”  of  God  ? By  volitions,  contingent  in  God’s  view, 
he  means,  volitions  which  God  does  not  fully  discern.  But  how  can 
infinite  discernment  perceive  a thing  imperfectly  and  uncertainly  ? 

Yet  on  the  strength  of  this  absurd  question,  Mr.  M.  is  “fully  satisfi- 
ed that  we  can  never  carry  out  our  views  of  infinite  foreknowledge, 
without  destroying  the  infinite  harmony  of  the  perfections  of  God  !” 
Here  is  Theology  with  a vengeance  ! God’s  power  must  blind  his  dis- 
cernment, before  these  infinite  perfections  can  harmonize  ! 

Not  know  ing  which  way  to  turn  himself  on  this  subject,  he  flies  for 
relief  to  Dr.  Adam  Clark,  and  gives  us,  from  his  Commentary,  along 
extract  on  the  foreknowledge  of  God. 

The  Doctor’s  theory  is  two  fold.  It  gives  two  distinct  views  of 
the  subject.  I shall  set  down  so  many  of  his  words  undereach  view, 
as  will  suffice  to  show  his  meaning  plainly. 

First  view.  “God  cannot  have  foreknowledge  strictly  speaking, 
because  this  would  Suppose  there  was  something  coming,  in  what  we 
call  futurity,  which  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  presence  of  the  Deity. 
Nothing  can  be  past  to  him,  because  he  exists  in  all  past  lime  : futu- 
rity and  pretereity  are  relative  terms  to  us  ; but  they  can  have  no  rela- 
tion to  that  God  who  dwells  in  every  point  of  eternity  ; with  whom  all 
that  is  past,  all  that  is  present,  and  all  that  is  future,  exists  in  one  infi- 
mite,  indivisible  and  eternal  now.” 

Second  view.  “By  contingent,  I mean  such  things,  as  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  God  has  thought  proper  to  poise  on  the  possibility  of  being, 
or  not  being  ; leaving  it  to  the  will  of  intelligent  beings  to  turn  the 
scale.  God  foresees  nothing  as  absolutely  and  inevitably  certain, 
which  he  has  made  contingent  ; and,  because  he  has  designed  it  to  be 
contingent,  therefore,  he  cannot  know  it  as  absolutely  and  inevitably 
certain.  I conclude,  that  God,  though  omniscient,  is  not  obliged,  in 
consequence  of  this,  to  know  all  that  he  can  know  ; no  more,  than  he 
is  obliged,  because  he  is  omnipotent,  to  do  all  that  he  can  do.”-— See 
A.  Clark,  on  Acts  2. 

Now,  let  us  for  a moment  consider  this  last  statement.  Dr.  C.  thinks, 
thai  as  power  to  do  all  things  is  omnipotence,  so,  the  mere  power  to 
know  all  things  is  omniscience.  But  the  power  to  know  all  things  is 
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not  knowledge.  It  is  power  only.  I have  power  to  count  the  hairs 
of  my  head  ; do  l therefore  know  their  number  ? A lazy  ignoramus 
may  have  a power  to  know  many  arts  and  sciences  ; is  he  therefore  a 
knowing  man  ? This  may  be  a very  comfortable  conclusion  to  such 
preachers  as  sometimes  publicly  boast  that  they  never  rubbed  their 
shoulders  against  a college  wall. 

Out  such  reasoning  you  see  instantly,  is  most  absurd.  Just  as  ab- 
surd is  it  to  say,  that  God  is  omniscient,  or  “all  knowing,”  while  he 
has  no  certain  knowledge  of  any  thing  which  depends  on  the  volitions 
of  his  intelligent  creatures.  Can  any  thing  more  be  wanting  to  ex- 
pose the  hollowness  of  this  most  Heaven  dishonouring  sentiment  ? Do 
you  say  you  are  not  yet  convinced  ? I beg  your  candid  attention  to 
some  further  remarks,  then,  on  Dr.  C’s  two  fold  theory  of  Divine  om- 
niscience. 

On  the  first  view  of  Dr.  C’s  theory,  I have  some  plain  remarks  to 
make.  I beg  your  candid  attention  to  them. 

1.  If  there  be,  as  Dr.  C.  says,  no  futurity  with  God,  but  an  eter- 
nal now  ; then,  no  part  of  our  future  conduct  can  be  unsettled,  or  un- 
certain, in  any  way,  to  him.  Our  future  acts  are  not  future  to  hirn, 
but  present : even  now  they  are  with  him.  Neither  can  God’s  own 
acts  be  future  to  him  ; if  they  were,  then  there  would  be  a futurity  in 
God’s  view,  and  not  an  eternal  now.  So,  according  to  Dr.  C.  all  the 
actions  of  men  ; all  God’s  dealings  with  men,  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
were  as  much  present  with  God  at  the  Creation,  as  they  will  be  at  the 
day  of  Judgment. 

2.  Nothing  can  be  uncertain  or  contingent  in  God’s  view  according 
to  this  theory.  If  all  times  and  all  things  be  now  with  God  ; if  none  o & 
them  be  yet  to  come,  they  must  be  perfectly  evident  to  him,  unless  we 
suppose  him  uncertain  of  what  is  actually  present  to  his  all-seeing  mind. 
If  the  past  and  the  future  be  all  one  to  God,  all  an  eternal  now, 
then  the  things  yet  future  to  us,  are  as  certain  to  God  as  the  past. 

3.  But  suppose  that  God  shuts  his  eyes  on  some  things,  so  as  to  be 
himself  uncertain  about  them  ; then  he  must  forever  feel  the  same  un- 
certainty. The  moment  that  you  admit  that  God  will  in  future  come 
to  a certainty  about  them,  that  moment  you  acknowledge  a future  with 
God.  You  say  he  is  now  uncertain  ; but  in  future  that  uncertainty 
will  pass  away,  and  certainty  will  come  into  his  mind.  But  if  all 
things  be  now  to  God,  that  certainty  can  never  reach  him  ; it  is  not 
now , it  is  future.  Future  certainty  may  come  to  us,  because  to  us 
there  is  a futurity  : but  to  God  there  is  none,  as  Dr.  C.  says.  Future 
certainty  has  nothing  to  do  with  God.  All  the  certainty  that  God  can 
have  He  has  now. 

So,  according  to  the  first  part  of  the  Doctor’s  theory,  all  future 
things  are  present  with  God,  and  therefore,  fixed  and  certain  with  him. 
Consequently,  nothing  is  contingent  or  uncertain  to  him  ; if  any  thing 
were  uncertain  to  him  now,  it  would  always  be  uncertain.  All  that  I 


have  said  here  is  so  plain  and  evident,  that  you  cannot  examine  ana 
think  for  yourselves,  without  being  of  the  same  opinion.  Dr.  Clark  is 
a Predestinarian  here. 

Out,  when  we  come  to  the  second  view’  of  his  theory,  all  is  reversed. 
Earth  and  heaven  are  full  of  uncertainties  and  contingencies;  of  things 
merely  possible  of  which  God  keeps  himself  in  a state  of  voluntary  ig- 
norance. We  hear  no  more  of  past,  present,  and  future  things  existing 
to  God  in  one  indivisible  now?  We  hear  no  more  that  the  reason 
why  God  has  no  proper  foreknowledge,  is,  that  all  things  are  actually 
in  present  existence  to  Him,  whose  presence  extends  through  all  eter- 
nity. The  reason  against  foreknowledge  now,  is,  that  God  looking 
forward  to  futurity,  discovers  a multitude  of  things  to  be  possible  ; but 
choosing  not  to  know  whether  they  will  ever  come  into  existence  ; he 
leaves  it  to  free  agents  to  decide,  whether  they  shall  or  not  ? It  follows 
as  necessarily,  that  God  knows  none  of  his  own  future  acts  in  relation 
to  free  agents.^  for  his  acts  of  Providence  to  be  wise , must  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  arts . character , and  circumstances  of  his  creatures  ; of 
which  acts , fyc.  he  knows  nothing  certainly , $•/•.  ; this  uncertainty  co- 
vers the  whob  future  actions  of  moral  agents,  and  all  their  consequen- 
ces ; for  Dr.  Clark  asserts,  that  so  far  as  God  certainly  foresees  the 
acts  of  his  creatures,  he  destroys  their  free  agency. 

Brethren,  this  is  a serious  matter;  and  we  ought  to  consider  it  with 
the  most  candid  attention.  Let  me  oflV-r  you  the  following  view  of  what 
th^  Doctor’s  theory  of  contingencies,  really  implies.  He  says,  that 
“God  foresees  nothing  as  absolutely  and  inevitably  certain,  which  he 
has  made  contingent.”  Front  the  terms  “absolutely,  and  inevitably,” 
xve  must  understand  that  God  may  almost  foresee  what  a free  agent 
will  do.  But,  if  absolute  certainty  in  God,  destroys  the  creature’s  ac- 
countability ; almost  certainty  in  God,  must  have  almost  the  same  ef- 
fect. Indeed,  the  inevitable  conclusion  from  the  Doctor’s  theory  of 
contingencies,  is,  that  God  hns  no  real  knowledge  of  future  events  at 
all ; so  far  as  free  agents  are  concerned. 

You  know,  that  in  the  world,  one  thing  grows  out  of  another  ; one 
action  gives  rise  to  others  which  would  not  have  existed,  but  for  the 
action  that  caused  them.  Thus,  I should  not  have  written  this  Let- 
ter, had  not  1 seen  Mr.  Monroe’s  Reply  ; nor  would  he  have  written 
that,  but  for  the  Pastoral  Letter;  which  itself  grew  out  of  a previous 
combination  of  circumstances,  which  were  links  in  a continual  and 
fttultifar.ious  chain  of  events,  that  extends  back  to  the  creation  of  man. 
These  things  have  all  depended,  we  may  say,  one  on  another,  for  their 
coming  to  pass. 

Now,  these  are  acts  of  free  agents,  and  therefore,  as  Dr.  C.  says, 
were  foreseen  only,  as  possible,  not  as  certain  things.  The  Deity,  then 
may  have  foreseen,  that  possibly  the  Pastoral  Letter  might  be  written. 
Then,  he  saw  that  the  Pastoral  Letter  might  possibly  lead  to  the  Re- 
ply3  and  the  Reply,  by  a third  possibility  to  this  Letter.  You  may  see. 


on  a moment’s  reflection,  that  the  second  possibility  is  weaker  than 
the  first  ; because  it  unites  the  uncertainty  of  both  in  itself  Th^  third 
possibility  is  weaker  still ; lor  it  takes  in  the  uncertainty  of  all  those 
which  it  depends  on.  If  one  link  of  the  chain  breaks,  all  beyond  that 
link  is  gone.  God  foresaw  that  if  the  Pastoral  Letter  should  happen 
to  be  published;  and  if,  in  that  case,  Mr.  Monroe  should  happen  to 
Reply,  then,  if  both  these  haps  should  turn  u impossibly,  I might  write 
this  Letter. 

Now,  what  proportion  would  there  be  two  thousand  years  ago,  be* 
tween  the  possibility  of  my  writing  just  this  Letter,  and  the  possibility 
ol  its  never  being  written  ? A volume  of  figures  could  not  express  the 
number  of  chances  that  would  lie  against  the  single  chance  in  favour  of 
the  event. 

In  fact,  where  a world  of  creatures  are  left  to  act  contingently,  that 
is,  uncertainly  to  God,  it  is  impossible  to  express  the  infinitely  various 
combinations  of  possible  events.  Every  thing  like  knowledge  of  what 
will  happen,  is  entirely  excluded.  It  is  now  evident  that  Dr  Clarke’s 
system  of  contingencies,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  God  is  almost  to~ 
tally  in  the  dark  respecting  the  future  affairs  of  the  world  which  he  has 
made,  and  which  he  governs. 

Now  think  of  the  Bible  prophecies  concerning  individuals,  cities, 
nations,  and  the  church  extending  over  a great  part  of  the  world,  and 
through  a long  succession  of  ages  foretelling  human  actions  of  every 
description  ; and,  necessarily  requiring  a wonderfully  nice  combination 
of  human  actions,  to  fulfil  them  all:  and  then  say  in  your  consciences^ 
whether  the  Doctor’s  theory  is  founded  in  reason  and  scripture, 

I have  done  with  this  subject. 

I have  left  room  onlv  for  a few  remarks  on  the  question  of 
SINLESS  PERFECTION  IN  THIS  LIFE. 

Sinless  perfection,  and  no  other,  is  the  doctrine  opposed  by  the 
Presbytery.  But  Mr.  Monroe  is  dissatisfied  with  the  term  “sinless*” 
and  defines  your  Methodist  perfection  to  be  “deliverance  from  the  guilfc 
and  reigning  power  of  sin,  and  a renewal  of  the  heart  in  righteous* 
ness  and  true  holiness.”  This  definition  comprehends  regeneration, 
pardon  and  sanctification,  such  as  every  real  Chiistians  possesses.  If 
that  be  all  your  perfection  brethren,  you  are  no  better  than  many  of 
ns  Presbyterians,  and  the  dispute  is  at  an  end.  Still,  however,  this 
definition  is  too  vague.  Is  the  perfect  Christian  sinless  or  not?  Mr. 
M.  will  not  have  it  either  the  one  way  or  the  other.  He  rejects  the 
word  sinless,  gives  us  a vague  definition,  and  then  argues  against  all 
idea  of  sin  in  the  perfect  Christian  A very  convenient  way  this,  of 
keeping  a doctrine  loose  and  undefined,  so  that  when  it  is  attacked  in 
one  shape,  you  may  flinch  from  the  point,  and  defend  it  in  another 
shape.  But  a loose  definition  is  perhaps  the  only  one  the  subject. is 
capable  of — vague  description  suits  a thing  that  is  formless,  floating 
visionary,  and  that  assumes  the  character  of  each  enthusiastic’s  part> 
cular  fancy. 
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The  Pastoral  Letter  briefly  alludes  to  some  confessions  of  ancient 
saints,  to  show  that  they  never  professed  to  be  sinlesvs.  Mr.  M. 
thinks  that  Job’s  self-abhorrence  and  humble  repentance  for  his  rash 
speeches  about  Jehovah,  are  no  confessions  of  sin  ! W as  ever  a great- 
er absurdity  uttered  ? Repentance,  and  yet  no  sin  ! ! He  alleges  too, 
that  Job  is  called  “a  perfect  and  upright  man.”  The  addition  of 
“upright”  to  ‘‘perfect”  might  have  taught  him  that  “perfect”  in  all 
such  connexions,  implies  only,  “integrity  of  heart,”  as  opposed  to  hy- 
pocrisy ; and,  the  question  at  issue  in  Job’s  case  was,  whether  he  were 
a sincere  man,  or  a hypocrite. 

Mr.  Monroe  answers  the  allusion  to  Isaiah’s  confession  of  sin,  by- 
saying  that  Isaiah  was  pardoned.  Who  doubts  it?  But  does  that  in 
the  least  degree,  weaken  the  force  of  the  text  as  supporting  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Presbytery,  that  ancient  saints  have  confessed  their  sinful- 
ness ! Does  he  not  see  the  consequences  resultiug  from  his  reasoning 
in  this  case,  that  if,  sound,  then,  all  whose  sins  are  pardoned,  are  in  a 
state  of  perfection  ? 

He  says,  “when  Paul  acknowledged,  that  he  was  not  perfect,  he 
meant  only,  that  he  had  not  yet  risen  from  the  dead  ” Obviously,  the 
apostle  also  intended  to  signify  that  he  was  striving  to  reach  higher 
attainments  in  religion.'  Paul  afterwards  uses  a different  word,  (in 
Greek,)  wrhen  he  says,  “Let  us,  as  many  as  be  perfect.” — Phil.  3,  11, 
15  The  word  translated,  “perfect,”  often  signifies  adult  persons  in 
distinction  from  children.  Paul  means,  therefore,  Christians  of  con- 
siderable experience  and  attainments. 

The  argument  from  the  Lord’s  prayer  is  so  plain  that  Mr.  M.  flies 
into  a passion,  and  insinuates  that  the  Presbytery  acted  on  the  princi- 
ple that  “sin  is  a duty.”  I shall  not  deign  to  answer  such  unworthy 
insinuations^  It  is  still  a fact,  however,  for  all  his  virulence,  that  Jesus 
taught  his  disciples  to  make  daily  confession  of  their  trespasses. 

Nothing  remains  but  the  text  in  1st  John  28, |>‘lf  we  say  that  we  have 
no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves.”  Mr.  M.  thinks  that  because  the  next 
verse  contains  a promise  of  full  pardon  to  the  penitent,  therefore  some 
Say  “they  have  no  sin”  ! Still  as  John  says,  “they  deceive  themselves 
and  the  truth  is  not  in  them.”  “There  is  not  a just  man  on  earth  that 
doeth  good  and  sinnelh  not.”  Eccl  7,  20. 

Here  I conclude  the  subject.  Permit  me  to  express  the  respect  and 
sfff  ction  I entrain  jgr  many  of  your  denomination.  As  they  were 

S partakers  in  the  acts  which  our  church  has  complained  of,  so,  I 
t,  they  will  not  understand  any  thing  in  this  letter,  as  intended  to 
apply  unfavourably  to  them.  Our  controversy  is  only  with  fiery  bigots, 
who  war  against  every  thing  in  the  way  of  Methodism  ; and  who,  to 
advance  the  sect,  are  willing  to  injure  even  Christianity. 
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